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therefore it is that our own teeth are set on 
edge.”” And so, where too much is made of 
heredity, children are weakly subsiding under 
that excuse, and not rising to shine when their 
light is come, to walk in the light so as to 
find the blood of Jesus Christ to cleanse them 
from all sin. 

The heritage of goodly ancestors isa goodly 
heritage, but there is a better heritage than 
theirs, even a godly heritage. We are the 
off-spring of God in a higher sense than of 
men, and that heritage is stronger than that 
of men to cleanse us from secret faults, derived 
as we may say, through human infirmity. 
“It is God that worketh in us, to will and to 
do of his own good pleasure.”’” There is the 
light of Christ ‘‘that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” ‘‘A measure and 
manifestation of the Spirit of God hath been 
given to all men” for their profiting,—‘‘the 
grace of God which bringeth salvation and 
hath appeared to all men.”’ teaching us how 
we ought to live. And so on, there is precept 
upon precept to show that, though compassed 
with natural infirmities by descent, even though 
from Adam down, we are without excuse under 
the true light which now shineth, and the free 
gift which has come upon all men unto justi- 
fication of life, and because our heredity from 
an Almighty Father though so basely tarnished 
by sin ought to be allowed to be mightier in 
us than human heredity. 

But it is through faith in Jesus Christ that 
we are especially made sons of God, and 
through obedience to his Spirit that we are 
born of the Spirit, and born ‘‘from above.” 
The new heredity of regeneration is offered at 
the door of every heart—to be born again— 
not of corruptible seed but by the Word and 
power of God. Thus are we made sons of God 
through Christ, ‘‘and it does not yet appear 
what we shall be, but when He shall appear, 
we shall be like Him. And every man that 
hath this hope set on him purifieth himself, 
even as He is pure.” 


Homage to Success. 

The month just passed, like the same month 
every year, has been marked by the passing out 
of thousands from college life towards their 
further share of the world’s work, and by the 
conferring of special honors not only upon the 
successful graduates, but upon many older men 
who have won public distinction by open suc- 


cess in their several careers. Reference is not 
now made to those certificates of past work 
called diplomas, but to vocal plaudits delivered 
to persons present in reunions and celebrations 
which follow. The mind of a hearer who is 
concerned with heavenly valuations, is left 
oppressed with a sense of the swelling of the 
human vanity ministered by these eulogies and 
compliments. 

Public adulation, much of it doubtless just, 
but still heaped upon a youth or a man in his 
presence, seems one of the severest blows 
whereby the virtue by which he may have risen 
could be wounded or spoiled. There isa right 
service for commendation and encouragement 
by one towards another, but the extent to which 
on these public occasions it is carried, must be 
felt as burdensome to the right-minded and as 
dissipating, wherever the public prints carry 
it, to the best life of the people at large. 


ae Epwin P. SELLEw, PUBLISHER, 
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“om A Goodly and a Godly Heritage. 


) As descendants of an early Friends’ family 
and . 
red of two hundred and fifty years standing, as- 
and sembled last week in the meeting-house of 
ble perhaps the oldest Monthly Meeting on this 
= continent, their general appearance was such 
inst | as to account for some of the pride which 
toh families, though now far removed from the pro- 
are fession of Friends, still retain in a Quaker 
a ancestry. Traits and virtues which have pre- 
suf- served families in soundness of bodily consti. 
fee ' tution and have continued as foundations of 
the success in life, cling often beyond the third 
ros- | and fourth generation of those who have been 
the § planted in the Truth. And no better heritage 
. ' canbe extended to our children, though we 
k of cannot give Divine grace to them, than those 
, is human habitudes which are of the culture of 
“on- Truth in the inward parts, and in the hidden 
_ parts to know wisdom by watching daily at 
lee, — his gate. 
ae So we Friends sometimes love to look back 
ano and acknowledge ‘‘ we have a goodly heritage.’’ 
| ' Yet it is also a heritage of men possessed of 
the (& human infirmities. And the very staunchness 
i. ') and positiveness which men may acquire in 
are §) their uncompromising testimonies for Truth 
has _ and right as against error, when applied to 
with personal infirmities which few are devoid of, 
may emphasize them also, and show us the 
danger of having any wrong side or infirmities 
= of flesh and spirit, for our positiveness to make 
apils obnoxious. 
t al- And here comes in the weak excuse which 
many rest themselves under, to plead that their 
failings in character and habit are not their 
own, but a visitation upon them by inheritance. 


“‘Our fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 

































‘*Honor to whom honor is due” will come 
and should be felt for the honorable. But the 
thrusting of it in his face is that which hurts, 
and it puffs up more minds than it humiliates. 
It helps bring into dominion the pagan motive 
for good work, the motive which was prac- 
tically the religion of nations before the Uhris- 
tian era, and still prevails where that mind is 
not in men ‘‘which was in Christ Jesus.”” That 
motive was the selfish one of personal fame. 
**How can ye believe,” said He, (or be Chris- 
tians), ‘‘who receive honor one of another, and 
not the honor which cometh from God only?” 
That strenuous life is ignoble whose object is 
human honor, even though it be marked by 
deeds of self-sacrifice—for self is still its goal 
and aim. It is not self-sacrifice until it is not 
for self, but for others, or is devotion to a 
higher principle. It is a crime to a man to 
divert that devotion for a moment towards him- 
self. Honor him, but allow him to continue 
honorable, self-forgetful, faithful to his higher 
calling. He may be shown at times enough of 
the good accomplished to encourage him on- 
ward, so only that it is not himself that is 
shown up to himself to admire. The moment 
we turn one’s eye that has been single to a 
good cause or service unto the admiration of 
his own glory, that moment we degrade him 
from serving the living God, unto dead works. 

A love of the ‘well done, good and faithful 
servant,’’ is doubtless divinely implanted in the 
human heart, as an incitement for seeking the 
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Divine approval. Unto them ‘‘ Who by patient 
continuance in well doing seek for glory, honor 
and immortality,” is promised ‘‘eternal life.” 
3ut this quest is not to be from ‘‘man, whose 
breath is in his nostrils,” but from the living 
God. And yet in human society we are so made 
members one of another, that some regard of 
our fellow beings’ approval is a lawful part 
of our constitution. An utter disregard of it 
may mark a man as intensely selfish as would 
an absorbing idolatry of glory or fame. The 
love of each other’s approval is good within 
its Divine limitations. We would look in 
others’ eyes sometimes for a reflection of the 
Divine approval, because it is his we crave and 
not theirs. And so a love of approval through 
man is rightly ordained. Do we seek to be 
right ministers of it? 

There are blossoms of grace which we might 
oftener sprinkle in each other’s pathway as a 
word in season to him who is weary. Qur 
weary Wives or our weary husbands, or other 
servants in their daily drudgery are surely 
something more than the beasts that perish, 
under the yoke for our comfort! And yet even 
our pack-horses we would pat on the shoulder 
for their encouragement, and would say ‘‘good 
fellow” to a faithful dog. Let us have grace 
whereby we may hand a cup of cold water in 
the name of a disciple. Sometimes a burdened 
laborer may be a stammering minister of the 
Word. Sometimes one may be a pupil naturally 
dull, sometimes one may be of unattractive 
appearance. Why should only the brilliant 
and the pretty, who need it least, receive our 
commendation? Or only the exalted, our ex- 
altation? 

And yet it is the conspicuous success in life, 
—this ‘‘having men’s persons in admiration 
because of advantage, ’’—that the admiration- 
factories of the month have been laureling. 
And while we make no doubt that a truer honor 
was earned than popular or academic breath 
could blow, yet we esteem the puffing, asa rule, 
pernicious to best life, and a diversion from 
the pattern shown to each of us in the mount. 
‘‘Whom the Lord commendeth is approved,” 
and ‘‘there are last which shall be first.” Let 
these unappreciated, lowly and hidden drudges 
of duty continue to look up to the source of 
their endurance, —-even to the witness of Christ 
in them. In due time they shall reap, and re- 
joice that no man by human applause took their 
crown. 





It has been a relief, as not out of harmony 
with the view just expressed and as an offset 
to any unfair imputation on a college reunion 
spirit to see in Professor Shaler’s poem de- 
livered at Cambridge last week before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, the following lines 
on Valor, which received the sympathy of his 
audience :— 





















“Let us give o’er that folly, yea that shame 
Of claiming valor prize for men at arms, 
And battle at the altar where our Lord 
Would have his sacrifice. 


“Now in the plain man’s heart our treasure bides 
For he is man, Know ye God’s valor goes 

On two legs of a man and that his heart 

Is ark to hold the covenants that seal 

His right asman. We’'ll-keep those noble lights 
Of [heroes, martyrs], Christ set in the sky 

So that our eyes look up. But let us heed 

Those others of this earth who prove our kind 
Kin to those stars, and stumbling on the way 
That leadeth to their place. Let not our eyes 

Be blinded by war’s flame, nor be our eyes 

Dulled by its drums and trumpets till forgot 

Is the plain lesson of our peaceful days. 

Of what is fellow-man who knows not war, 

Who faithful does his tasks with faithful heart 
And so gains valor for all fields we win. 

Dear comrades ye who ever bide with us 

But tell us not of valor save in deeds 

That show its tasks forever ; how came ye 

By your immortal part? Was it in arms 

In battle’s rage or in the fevered camp 

Where ye in vain fought death ? Nay, it needs not; 
Ye silent speak ; we read it in your lives. 

True, faithful, toiling lives ; in field and shop, 

In student's closets and by firesides 

Kept as faith’s altars clean. ’Twas there ye won 
The crowns ye hurled beyond those battled lines 
The crowns that bless our day. Ay, so they make 
Their silent answers to all time with deeds. 

Such as ennoble time.” 





CHEERFULNESS AT THE TABLE.—An old lady 
who looked as though she might have belonged 
to the ‘‘Sunshine Society” all her life, was 
asked by a friend for the secret of her never- 
failing cheerfulness. Her answer contains a 
suggestive lesson for parents. ‘‘I think it 
is because we were taught in our family to be 
cheerful at the table. My father was a law- 
yer with a large criminal practice. His mind 
was harassed with difficult problems all the 
day long, yet he always came to the table with 
a smile and a pleasant greeting for everyone, 
and exerted himself to make the table-hour 
delightful. All his powers to charm were 
freely given to entertain his family. Three 
times a day we felt his genial influence, and 
the effect was marvelous. If a child came to 
the table with cross looks, he or she was 
quietly sent away to find a good boy or girl, 
for only such were allowed to come within that 
loving circle. We were taught that all petty 
grievances and jealousies must be forgotten 
when mealtime came, and the habit of being 
cheerful three times a day, under all circum- 
stances, had its effect on even the most sullen 
temper. Grateful as lam for all the training 
received in my childhood home, I look back upon 
the table influence as among the best of my life.” 

Much is said and written these days about 
‘‘table manners.” Children (in well-bred fam- 
ilies) are drilled in a knowledge of ‘‘good 
form” as to the use of the fork and napkin ; 
proper methods of eating the various courses 
are descanted upon; but training in the most 
important grace or habit a child should have, 
that of cheerfulness at the table, is too often 
neglected. 

The Orientals had no family ties of affec- 
tion until they began to eat at a common 
table. Let the gathering at mealtime be 
made the most happy hour of the day and the 
influence on the children may be beyond esti- 
mation.— Table Talk. 


Doukhobor Notes. 


ROSTHERN, Saskatchewan, Canada, 
Sixth Month 12th, 1902. 
Wa. Evans, Philad’a. 

RESPECTED FRIEND: 

Your honored friend and minister, Joseph 
S. Elkinton, has given us the privilege of his 
visit on Fifth Month 19th, 20th, and also 22rd. 
I followed him to five settlements, and had the 
pleasure of his kind and enlightened company. 
I and my wife felt it a privilege to entertain 
him in our house, where he rested a short 
while. In remembrance of the Friends’ kindly 
feelings and help, we called our farm ‘‘Good- 
will,”and pray the Lord would make it a witness 
of his kingdom of Peace and goodwill to men. 
I have duly received thy note of Fifth Month 
13th, and feel grateful for thy kindly words. 
This letter was followed with enclosure of ad- 
dresses of builders of wagons and agricultural 
implements. From what I can judge it will be 
probably paying to get plows and some other 
implements from the States, but it requires 
much wisdom from God, as it is possible that 
one could meet with difficulties springing up 
from the competition of Canadian manufactur- 
ers. As to these wagons, it would seem that 
it pays better to purchase Canadian make, 
owing to the high rate of freight. I am glad 
to say that it is owing to thy kind advice that 
I succeeded to have our Doukhobors order a 
larger quantity of wagons, plows, harrows, 
etc., straight from Winnipeg, for cash. They 
saved thus $242.50 on one shipment in winter, 
which amount would have otherwise increased 
the profit of the Rosthern dealers. 

I send enclosed the translation of a let- 
ter of acknowledgment, which the Gorelovka 
Doukhobors desire to send to the Friends in 
Philadelphia. Gorelovka is a settlement where 
the Doukhobors showed much _ hospitality and 
readiness to listen to the message of J. 8. El- 
kinton. 

This settlement is composed of about 230 
souls, and I believe they and the Terpenie 
people will be foremost for showing their sym- 
pathy with the school work. However my 
condition is that it will take time until these 
people will see their need of building for 
themselves a school. It is already much, that 
they do not show any prejudice against that 
work. Shortly spoken, one must not expect 
that the Doukhobors here would build any 
school premises or any such building. Those 
of them who want the school are afraid of 
being hated by their brethren, should they be 
energetic about starting such a work, because 
they know that the majority would not give 
even a day’s work towards erecting a building. 

I received both volumes of Friends’ Tracts, 
and am glid now that through thy letter | 
know whom to thank for taking the trouble 
of sending them to me. I had most of them, 
unbound, sent previously, but it is a valuable 
acquisition to get them thus bound up in vol- 
umes, as I study them, and when I have the 
occasion I read them (in Russian translation) to 
our Russian settlers; I feel grateful for al! 
these tokens of brotherly sympathy, which 
cheer us up in our solitude and show us that 
our brethren in Philadelphia do not forget us. 
The school work finished as soon as the plow- 
ing and sowing began, we will begin in the 
fall when the children and lads will be disen- 
gaged from helping their parents, or watch- 
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ing the cows and sheep, etc. I endeavor 


"every Sunday and holiday to visit the villagers 


and to ta!k or read to them God’s word or some 
religious books, and I am happy whenever 
interest is shown by them for Divine things. 
| have much pleasure in saying that there is 
one case, 9f aman who is disliked by his fellow 
villagers for several reasons, who shows an 
earnest, inquiring spirit to listen to God’s 
Word, and he tells us his earnest desire is to 
serve Christ and to turn from unrighteous- 
ness. He often comes to see us, to my great 
satisfaction, and he spoke several times with 
tears of his difficulties as to brethren. It 
gives my wife and me pleasure whenever some 
of them come under a sense of affliction and 
pour out their hearts to us. They confess 
themselves, that they come short of the faith 
and righteous life that their grandfathers pos- 
sessed, and our earnest prayer is that there 
may be a greater thirst for God’s word among 
them. My time is now much taken up by the 
daily work in the garden, yard and fields, but 
when I have time | may send a few transla- 
tions of the hymns or prayers which the Douk- 
hobors recite. Some of them witness to a 
real sacred fire of Christian devotedness, which 
burned on the altar of their spiritual worship. 
Sometimes it is an allegorical song; sometimes 
a prayer; sometimes a psalm of David, with a 
few additions; sometimes a beautiful teaching 
written by a real God’s servant, that the Rus- 
sian Church had, a century ago; sometimes it 
can be the Slavonic rendering of that beautiful 
hymn of Saint Ambroiesius of Mediolanum, ‘“Te 
Deum Laudamus’’—(Thee we praise, O God!) 
sometimes it can be a letter full of Christian 
teaching and warning written by some elder 
Christian friend to another; sometimes it can 
be even, (and in such cases one needs Christian 
circumspection and tact), a prayer. where, 
beside God the Virgin Mary and the Guardian 
Angel are invoked. With all this, one ean- 
not help saying that the Doukhobors are worth 
studying, and are interesting for an inquiring 
Christian student of Church history. One can 
often say that their form of worship is petri- 
fied, and that they have not been taught to 
wait in silence on God for the prompting of 
his Spirit as the Friends, and also some other 
branches of Christ’s body. However, there is 
more land to be possessed in the portion al- 
loted to God’s people, and the Doukhobors are 
not excluded. 

I will be happy of keeping thee informed of 
our work and welfare. It is a privilege to be 
permitted to abide in communion with all of 
you. Iam very humbly 

Thy friend, 
MICHAEL SHERBINEN. 


It is worth while saying that sometimes the 
Saskatchewan river rises so high that the ac- 
cess of the horses to the ferry is rendered im- 
possible, and therefore only people on foot can 
cross it in a boat. Last week our boy re- 
turned from town, where he bought some pro- 
visions, because we were run short of almost 
everything. Our boy had to cross in a boat, 
and he partly walked, partly drove to the town. 
He stayed some time in the town because of 
the First-day. He bought the provisions, hired 
a team and arrived at last at the ferry. The 
roads were bad,( and are still bad to-day) and 
our boy brought at last the provisions home, 
crossing in a boat, being absent eight days 


from home. This state of things is certainly 
inconvenient, but there will be a day when the 
railway will come closer to the place we live in. 


To THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Dear Friends:—We have received your let- 
ter which was delivered to us by Joseph Elkin- 
ton. We have listened with attention to it, 
and have with grateful feeling accepted all 
the kind words which you wrote in your letter. 
Besides, the dear Elder, Elkinton, gave us 
many good advices during his visit to our vil- 
lage, although he spent avery short time with 
us. He advised us, above all, to keep in purity 
the laws of the Lord Jesus Christ. We, being 
Christians, ought certainly to receive such ad- 
vices as a gift from God, and we are grateful 
to God for his sending to us such messengers, 
full of love, who address to us such good words 
pertaining to the kingdom of heaven, as well 
as to our material welfare. 

We value greatly such visits, not being used 
to the conditions of life in this new country. 
Although for a Christian a foreign land is like 
one’s own country, and one’s own country is 
like a foreign land; however, it is not possible 
to get used at once to all the new conditions 
of life. 

Elder Elkinton tells us, and you write us in 
your letter, to comply with the Canadian 
laws and to take up land in individual owner- 
ship. We indeed were willing, from the very 
time we arrived in Canada, to take up land. 
We tell this, not in reference to all our people 
but to our village. But even in our settle- 
ment there was a minority of people who would 
not hold land in individual ownership, but now 
they have all taken up their land. They 
thought formerly that a Christian is not en- 
titled to own any property, but this ought to 
be considered in another sense: although we 
have taken up land in individual ownership, 
we ought as Christians to look upon all we 
possess as belonging to God. 

We desire to utter a few words of grateful- 
ness: We glorify God and thank you as our 
brethren near akin, for all the gifts which we 
have received. May God bless you for all your 
great love to us. Now by God’s mercy we 
have begun to acquire our property. God has 
sent us bread and all kinds of vegetables; we 
are able to support ourselves, and the money 
we earn is being used for increasing our stock 
and our farming implements. We thank you 
also that you have helped Michael A. Sherbi- 
nen, with wife and children, to settle among 
us for giving us school instruction, of which 
we are much in need. From our settlement 
nobody began learning, but this is because our 
village is far from the village where Sherbinin 
lives. However, we hope that according to 
God’s will we will make some better arrange- 
ments ,in order to be able to partake in the 
benefit of school Jearning. 

We would also thank you for sending us a 
nurse, who with God’s help cures us from 
many diseases; she is a very good woman. 

We are fully assured that you reckon us as 
your brethren. We are very glad of it, and we 
desire to be your brethren; we ask you to con- 
tinue writing us letters, in which we see many 
useful things. 

We send you our love. 

(Signed): Theodor Hoodiakof, Alexis Ne- 
greyeff, Gregory Lapthinoff, Vassili Perever- 
zeff and Saveli Hoodiakoff, 


Members of the Christian Society of the 
Universal Brotherhood in Gorelovka. 


Gorelovka, Rosthern, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
Sixth Month 11th, 1902. 





Tis weary watching wave on wave, 
And yet the tide weaves onward, 
We build like corals—grave on grave, 
But pave a pathway sunward. 

We're beaten back in many a fray, 
Yet newer strength we borrow, 

And where the vanguard rests to-day 
The rear shall camp to-morrow. 

Tho’ hearts brood o’er the bitter past, 
Our eyes with smiling futures glisten 

For, lo! our day bursts up the skies, 
Lean out your souls and listen. 





Science and Industry. 


THE BRILLIANT FISH OF THE WEST INDIES. 
—The clear, limpid waters that surround Ber- 
muda and the West Indies, lie above coral reefs 
covered with plants and animals, many of 
which are brilliant in color asarainbow. They 
look like glimpses of fairyland, and as your 
eye wanders from une wonder to another you 
catch vourself striving to peek just around 
some corner into a strange nook, half hoping to 
see a bevy of mermen and mermaids sporting 
and playing within the crannies. Here isa 
patch of pale-green sea-lettuce; there a group 
of great purple sea-fans; yunder some golden 
corals standing out like a shelf or branching 
like a tree; while among them all swim lovely 
fishes that take the place of the fairies that 
should dwell in this magic land, and fascinate 
you by their gorgeous colors and their grace- 
ful, wavy motions. 

There is a great green ‘‘parrot-fish,’’ as 
brilliant in color as his namesake, the bird, 
showing himself boldly, and swimming along 
slowly, secure from any assault. His scales 
are green as the fresh grass of springtime and 
each one is bordered by a pale-brown line. 
His fins are pink, and the end of the tail is 
banded with nearly every color of the rainbow. 
He is showy, but this showiness serves him good 
purpose. His flesh is bitter and poisonous to 
man, and probably so to other fishes as well, 
and they let him well alone, for they can recog- 
nize him afar off, thanks to his gaudy dress. 

Underneath the parrot. lying on the bottom, 
is a ‘‘pink hind.’’ You notice him, and as the 
parrot passes over him he suddenly changes to 
bright scarlet, and as quickly resumes his 
former faint color. Had the parrot been look- 
ing for his dinner, and thought the hind would 
make a good first course, this sudden change 
of color might have scared him off, just as the 
sudden bristling of a cat makes a dog change 
his mind. When the hind is disturbed at night 
he gives out flashes of light to startle the in- 
truder, and send him away in a fright.—C. L. 
Bristol, in St. Nicholas. 





WHAT THE ATMOSPHERE IS MADE OF.—The 
first rude shock to the prevailing ideas concern- 
ing the atmosphere was given in 1774, when 
Priestley discovered in it the very active ele- 
ment, oxygen. Two years later he added to 
this the passive element, nitrogen, and the two 
main constituents of the invisible air became 
captives of science. To these new elements 
the old ideas clung fora time. Oxygen was 
named by its discoverer dephlogisticated air. 
It lacked phlogiston the fancied fire element, 
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and sought it with eager appetite in whatever it 
touched. Nitrogen was called phlogisticated 
air. -It was believed to be saturated with 
phlogiston, and, therefore, fatal to flame. 
While oxygen combined briskly with almost 
all the elements. nitrogen refused to combine 
at all, except under great provocation. Though 
intimately mingled in the atmosphere, these 
elements were as unlike in character as two 
substances well could be. 

No long time passed before a third substance 
was found in the atmosphere, this time not a 
chemical element, but the compound gas car- 
bonic acid. While not great in quantity it 
proved to be indispensable in quality since all 
the world of the living things is dependent upon 
it for existence. Inimical as it is, when in 
large quantity to animal life, without it there 
could be no life at all, and the earth would 
be a dead and barren expanse. For the plant 
world gains from this gas its foundation ele- 
ment of carbon, and is thus enabled to lay up 
those stores of food upon which the animal 
world depends.—Charles Morris. 

















rain pulses in India, round the dates of the sun 
spot maximum and minimum. More than this, 
the thirty-five year solar period established by 
Dr. Lockyer, which corresponds approximately 
with Bruckner’s meteological cycle can also 
be obviously traced, indicating that recent 
seismic phenomena are but repetitions of those 
during the minimum period of 1867. Then 
Mauna Loa, South America, Formosa and Ves- 
uvius were among the regions involved; in the 
West Indies it was the turn of St. Thomas. 
The many announcements of earthquakes in the 
present year before the catastrophe of St. 
Pierre will be fresh in everybody’s recollec- 
tion. In the maximum period between 1871- 
72, to name only West Indian stations, there 
were manifestations first at Martinique and 
then at St. Vincent. In the next maximum, 
in 1883, came Krakatoa. At Tokio, in a coun- 
try where the most perfect seismological ob- 
servatories exist, it is notable that at periods 
near both sun spot maxima and minima the 
greatest number of disturbances have been re- 
corded. ‘‘The work of the Indian Meteorolo- 
gical Department enables us,” says Sir Norman, 
‘*to associate the solar changes with pressures 
in the tropics, and obviously these pressures 
have to be taken into account and carefully 
studied.’’—New York Evening Post. 



















































































SMOKE AND PUBLIC HEALTH.—Probably one 
of the chief reasons for the indifference to 
the reform of the smoke nuisance is that most 
people think of the matter, not as one of health, 
but of esthetics. Manufactories are so nec- 
essary, it is thought that the ugliness of a 
smoky city can be endured because of the util- 
ity of the results of coal burning. But noth- 
ing is easier than to prove that the smoke. 
cloud over a manufacturing city tremendously 
increases the mortality. The inhabitants of 
a large city are sufficiently handicapped by the 
mere fact of the aggregation. Finely ground 
stable manure is the principal abnormal constit- 
uent of the air of the streets, and compared 
with ocean air that over a large city has 13,- 
000 times as many bacteria in it. It has been 
calculated that in such a city a man inhales 
37,000,000 germs in ten hours, and besides this 
some 10,000,000 dust particles, as compared 
with 31,000 of mountain air. The case against 
smoke, however, rests chiefly with another fac- 
tor, the increase it causes of the carbon di- 
oxide in the air. In the country there are 
about three parts of carbon dioxide to 10,000 
in the air, and the limit for health in rooms 
is six, or, at most, ten. During fogs the 
amount is greatly increased, sometimes rising 
as high as fourteen and probably higher. The 
chief cause of fogs is the matter suspended in 
the atmosphere, but chiefly from coal smoke 
particles. When Pittsburg burned natural gas 
it was free from dense and dark fogs. The 
great fog of 1880 in Lendon increased the av- 
erage mortality 2994 in three weeks, and that 
of 1892 caused an excess of 1484 deaths in 
one week.—American Medicine. 



















THE CRESCENT City.—If you picture in your 
mind an enormous sickle, having a handle also 
at the hooked end, you will have the Missis- 
sippi river as it flows in yellow swiftness past 
the city of New Orleans. A hundred miles to 
the southward it pours out through its many 
mouths into the broad blue gulf. In the cres- 
cent of this sickle, which gives to the city its 
name, lies New Orleans, and no sharp blade in 
the hand of the husbandman thrust into the ri- 
pening grain was ever sure of its destuctive- 
ness than would be this vast crescent of the Mis- 
sissippi when once it should be given sway. 
Sometimes when the river is at flood its sur- 
face will rise twenty feet above the level of 
the city’s streets. In the centre of the stream 
it will then be nearly 200 feet deep, witha 
powerful current, which, were it not for the 
protecting levee about the city, must sweep 
everything before it. This giant river which 
has made this city possible, drains an enormous 
basin, its water shed being greater in area 
than that of any other river on the globe. 
The volume of water which flows past this city 
is equal to 150,000,000 cubic yards. 

There are now nearly 1500 miles of levees 
on the lower Mississippi, and Louisiana alone 
has spent since the Civil War nearly $30,000, - 
000 on the river, while it costs the State a 
million dollars annually to maintain its levees. 
Strange as it may seem, the deadliest enemies 
of these great earthen embankments are the 
insignificant crawfish and the muskrats; for, 
once the slightest hole is made in the levee by 
either of them, the relentless river finds its 
way through and vast loss ensues.—Ainslee’s. 




































SOLAR AND SEISMIC ACTIVITY.-—The eminent 
English astronomer, Sir Norman Lockyer in an 
interesting letter to the London Times, ad- 
duces striking evidences of the truth of the 
theory first suggested by Wolf a century ago, 
of the close connection between solar and 
seismic activity. He says that he has used 
the most recently compiled tables complete 
for the last seventy years, and has considered 
seismic disturbances within that period. He 
finds that the most disastrous volcanic erup- 
tions and earthquakes generally occur, like the 












LAWYERS will hardly find wireless telegra- 
phy so productive of fees as was the tele- 
phone, litigation over which put millions into 
their pockets. Professor Bell had a strenuous 
time. He took the first working model of his 
instrument to John A. Logan, and offered him a 
half interest for $2500, saying that it would 
do away with the telegraph, and that there 















































conclusions, on asking of the Lord his guid- 
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would be millions in it. Logan replied, ‘| 
dare say your machine works perfectly, but 
who would want to talk through such a thing 
as that, anyway? I advise you to save your 
money, young man.” Bell then offered a tenth 
interest to an examiner in the Patent Office 
for $100 in cash. It was refused. That tenth 
interest was worth $1,600,000 in fifteen years. 
The intellect that refused it is still examining 
patents.—New York Press. 
























For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Limiting the Acquisition of Riches, 

A great deal of prominence is now, being 
given to the attainments of that class of busi- 
ness men, eminently successful in a monetary 
sense, who have come to be spoken of as ‘‘cap- 
tains of industry.” The beneficent things that 
may be accomplished through the bestowment 
of superabundant riches, supplies the text for 
many an eloquent discourse, while it remains 
true that such bestowment of honestly acquired 
wealth, where it seeks God’s blessing and looks 
to his glory, will find its just reward upon those 
who ‘‘trust [not] in uncertain riches, but in the 
living God.’’ Hence a great deal of care and 
discrimination are called for in applying these 
life lessons for the instruction of the young. 

Discoursing upon the exaggerated impor- 
tance placed upon worldly success, The Pres- 
byterian observes: ‘‘ Fame and money win 
public favor, though there is about them much 
that is reprehensible. On this account, many 
of our young men attempt hazardous undertak- 
ings in the hope of gaining prominence in the 
political or in the social world. But it is a 
source of encouragement that there are stil! 
those who are old-fashioned enough to put 
character before success, and who exalt prin- 
ciple and have regard to it in all that they 
do and say. They may not become so wealthy, 
or so prominent in certain circles, but they 
make their mark as individual and public fac- 
tors, and serve as standing protests to wrong 
dving. Their number should be multiplied. 
It is for Christian parents to raise up those 
who stand for religious convictions first and 
always, and who shall give a distinctly moral 
impress to their times. The rising generation 
should early be taught to love righteousness, 
and to make success in the world subordinate 
to truth and rectitude. A nation trained to 
this idea will effect changes in all the relations 
of life that will command the Divine approval 
and advance human welfare. When the mold- 
ing forces in business, in politics and in so- 
ciety are of a strong moral kind, sociological 
problems will receive their best and truest 
solution.” 

The late John M. Whitall, in a narrative of 
his business career, tells us-that after relin- 
quishing a sea-faring life, in which he had 
witnessed many evidences of the Divine over- 
sight and blessing, he entered into a mercan- 
tile pursuit—that of dealing in dry goods 
in Philadelphia, but after continuing therein for 
seven years, he ‘‘Heard the gentle caution of 
the Good Spirit to stop buying goods,” called 
his creditors together while his assets nearly 
sufficed to pay his liabilities, and so escaped 
the great financial crash of 1837. The then 
unsettled balance was paid some years later 
with interest added. Seriously reflecting on 
this episode, he says: ‘‘Heretofore in all my 
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ance, He was mercifully pleased to grant my 
request, but in this dry-goods affair I appeared 
to be left to myself;” yet, he adds, ‘‘it may 
have been permitted to humble and keep me 
low.”’ 

The experience of the late William Evans, 
in heeding the Divine arrest when tempted to 
give up a moderate business of dealing in drugs 
in which he was engaged, may pertinently be 
added to the foregoing. The incident happened 
when the narrator was only twenty-six years 
of age. He says in his Journal (pages 29-31:) 
‘‘A relative, who was a dealer in dry-goods, 
wanting a partner, I concluded to join him as 
soon as the war [of 1812-15 with England ] was 
brought to a close, and made arrangements to 
borrow a sum of money, which with that em- 
ployed by him, was deemed a sufficient capital. 
The prospect of the connection, and engaging 
in a business that looked likely to be profitable, 
was animating and pleasant; and from the 
feelings of my mind | thought I had given the 
subject ample consideration. We entered upon 
some of the preparatory steps, which brought 
us frequently together, and to converse upon 
the business and the manner of conducting it. 
As I was led into a knowledge of the course 
pursued in that line, scruples occasionally arose 
in my mind, which I attributed to fear pro- 
duced by the novelty of my situation. Sell- 
ing articles which I should not be easy to wear, 
or recommend others to wear, presented some 
apprehension of difficulty, but I concluded these 
might be dispensed with, and the business stil] 
be large enough; or perhaps when | became 
fully engaged, these feelings would wear off. 
Then arose the thought of entering into a busi- 
ness which I did not understand, and the con- 
dition in which I should find myself were my 
partner removed by death. This circumstance 
I hoped would not occur, and endeavored to 
suppress my apprehensions with the belief 
that experience would soon render me familiar 
with my new employment. In his desire to 
open the way for our union and future opera- 
tions, my relative told me that besides the 
amount of our capital, which was borrowed, 
it would be necessary to purchase on credit 
large quantities of certain articles, the pay- 
ment fur which would be provided for in the 
returns of our sales. This was a further in- 
sight of the responsibilities we were about to 
take upon us, and which raised fresh doubts 
and fears.” 

The anxiety of William Evans to come to a 
right decision was augmented as there pressed 
upon him the consideration, that ‘‘If all [the 
mind’s] energies are enlisted in the concerns 
of the world, and their pressure is as great as 
it is capable of bearing, the all-important 
work of religion must be neglected.” And 
so being brought to ‘‘a full stop,” this busi- 
ness scheme was abandoned, much to the sub- 
ject’s present and future relief, spiritual and 
temporal—subsequent events amply confirming 
the wisdom of the choice he had made, and the 
safety of the way by which he had been led. 
Further, the example and the testimony thére- 
upon, I doubt not have proved, and will con- 
tinue to prove, a boon to many placed in some- 
what similar straits in the choice of a non- 
offending line of business, whether with the 
promise that it be quite lucrative, or of hum- 
ble proportions. ‘‘They may not”—repeating 
the words of The Presbyterian—‘‘ Become so 


weathy, or so prominent in certain circles, but 
they make their mark as individual and public 
factors, and serve as standing protests to wrong 
doing.” 



















the motives of some who have acquired very 
large estates and have declared their purposes 
of philanthropy thereabout, yet he believes this 
acquisition to be attended with no little dan- 
ger. He has noted the assured blessing (subjec- 
tively and objectively) which has followed the 
timely declination to continue in the active 
pursuit of still greater possessions, while time 
and thought have been variously and freely 
bestowed in dedicated endeavors for the gen- 
eral good. 


go anywhere,” said a young woman who was 
defending her continued attendance at some 


For ‘‘ THE FRIEND.” 

At the close of the term of the school under 
the care of Friends at Tunesassa, in the 
Third Month 1902, the plan of giving the cer- 
tificate ‘of the school to those students who 
had completed the prescribed course of study, 
went into operation for the first time. One 
scholar, Felix H. Scott, a young man of ex- 
emplary conduct, who had spent several years 
at the School was the only one prepared at 
that time to receive the certificate, who on this 
occasion read an essay to his fellow school- 
mates and others present, which it is thought 
will be interesting to the readers of THE 
FRIEND.” It is entitled: 


The Outlook for the Indian. 


At the present time our people are intensly 
interested in the question of citizenship. Some 
of us favor it, believing that we are able to 
place ourselves by the side of the white man; 
that we are as strong and are able to do every- 
thing that he does under the same conditions. 
We long to have a right to vote, and to take 
part in the destiny of the greatest nation of 
the world. And some of us believe that we 
are not able to be placed on the same footing 
with the white man; that we are not educated 
enough to see the facts and truth of every- 
thing, and that it is impossible to break off from 
the idea that we are free, and have been placed 
here independent, absolutely independent, by 
the Creator. 

A time is coming when we will be made 
citizens of the United States,when we will be 
made to depend on ourselves. It may not come 
this year, and it may not come the next 
year, but it will come socner or later. Even 
nature is working to bring all tribes and nations 
of the world together, to speak the same 
language, to have the same mode of thought, 
life and customs, as they had in the beginning. 

It is believed that ages ago people gradually 
wandered away in all directions from some 
central region and made homes for themselves 
in the various parts of the world. The cli- 
mates and surroundings in which these people 
made homes for themselves were very different 
from each other. Their descendants gradually 
adapted themselves to the changing conditions 
of life, and on account of the difference in in- 
tensity of the sun’s rays, and the different con- 
ditions of the atmosphere in which they lived, 
the color of their skin became different. It 
is believed that this starting place was some 
part of Southwestern Asia. Those who went 
to Africa became black, because they made 
their homes in the hottest part of the world. 
Those who went Kast, to India, did not become 
so dark. 

It is thought that our ancestors came from 
Asia and crossed Bering Straits, on boats, 
rafts, or canoes, for it is only sixty miles wide. 
They might have come before the water formed 
a passage between North America and Asia, 
as we have some proofs that some parts of the 
earth are rising and other parts are sinking. 
It is possible that they came across on land. 

When our ancestors came to this continent 
they dispersed to all parts of America and 
formed different tribes, and each tribe spoke 
a language of its own as the people in the old 
country did. Some of these tribes became 
civilized to some extent. They cultivated 
some crops,mined and worked gold and other 






























While the writer does not wish to question 


JOSIAH W. LEEDs. 


Wuat You can Do.—‘“‘I think a Christian can 





very doubtful places of amusement. 

“‘Certainly she can,” rejoned her friend; ‘‘but 
1 am reminded of a little incident that happened 
last summer when I went with a party of friends 
to explore a coal mine. One of the young 
women appeared dressed in a dainty white 
gown. When her friends remonstrated with 
her she appealed to the old miner who was to 
act as guide of the party. 

“**Can’t I wear a white dress down into the 
mine? she asked petulantly. 

** *Yes’m,’ returned the old’ man. ‘There’s 
nothin’ to keep you from wearin’ a white frock 
down there, but there’ll be considerable to 
keep you from wearin’ one back.”’ 

There is nothing to prevent the Christian 
wearing his white garments when he seeks the 
fellowship of that which is unclean, but there 
is a good deal to prevent him from wearing 
white garments afterwards.— The Lookout. 


nd 


HELPS TO PATIENCE—A woman, whose life 
has been long checkered with many reverses 
said lately: ‘‘Nothing has given me more 
courage to face every day’s duties and troubles 
than a few words spoken to me when I was a 
child by my old father. He was the village 
doctor I came into his office, where he was 
compounding medicine one day, looking cross 
and ready to cry. 

***What is the matter, Mary? 

***’m tired! I’ve been making beds and 
washing dishes all day and every day, and what 
good does it all do? To-morrow the beds will 
be to make and the dishes to wash over again.’ 

** *Look, my child,’ he said, ‘do you see these 
empty vials? They are all insignificant, cheap 
things, of no value in themselves, but in one 
I put a deadly poison, in another a sweet per- 
fume, in a third a healing medicine. 

** ‘Nobody cares for the vial; it is that which 
they carry which kills or cures. Your daily 
work, the dishes washed, or unwashed, or the 
floors swept, are homely things, and count for 
nothing in themselves; but it is the anger, or 
the sweet patience, or zeal, or high thoughts 
that you put into them that shall last. These 
make your life.” 

No strain is harder upon the young than to 
be forced to do work which they feel is 
beneath their facilities, yet no discipline is 
more helpful. ‘‘The wise builder,’’says Boston, 
‘watches not the bricks which his journeyman 
lays, but the manner in which he lays them.” 
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metals. How wealthy they were if they had 
only known it! They had possession of the 
whole continent with all its forests, and fertile 
fields, and its rich mines beneath. 

Since the white man came across the ocean 
we have been slowly adopting his ways. We 
put our skin garments and blankets to one side. 
At first we wore the rougher clothing and kept 
changing for better, until now some Indians 
wear as fine clothes as the white people. Our 
thoughts, mode of life, and customs, have be- 
come somewhat similar to our white brothers. 
Our health and bodily strength have deteriorat- 
ed until we are no stronger than they. None 
of our people is able to run eighty miles a day 
now, or overtake a deer (if he should see one), 
both of which were easy to our forefathers. 
So we see that the two races are much more 
alike than they were at first. 

But it seems impossible that the Indians 
should ever make such inventions as the white 
men make. They have not yet made such in- 
ventions as the telegraph, telephone and auto- 
mobile, but with the advantages of education, 
we may sometime astonish the world with 
something almost as wonderful. In many ways 
we still differ from the white people. As a 
general thing, we do not possess the determi- 
nation that they do. When we begin anything 
and find it harder than we expected, we are 
very willing to leave it. It is not because we 
lack energy or the faculty of the mind, but 
simply because we lack determination. Now 
when a white man decides to do a thing, he is 
going to do it, no matter how much time it 
takes, or what obstacles, defeats or failures 
come in the way. This may not be the case 
with every one. I believe that we are rapidly 
changing in this respect. 

The majority of the foreigners that come 
into our country to make a living have nothing 
to begin with. They come with hardly any 
more than the clothes they have on. In a few 
years many of them own nice and comfortable 
homes. It is because they have determined 
to have something of their own. Many of 
them receive but small daily wages, but they 
stick to their employment and save all their 
earnings. 

It seems that a time will come when we, the 
Indians, will be like those who come into our 
country to make humes for themselves among 
the people of the United States. Our pos- 
sessions have been decreasing since the white 
man came across the ocean. At first they took 
only what we let them have, but when their 
number increased they took possession of large 
tracts of land by force, and drove our people 
to parts less desirable. If I were to enumerate 
all the wrongs the white men have inflicted on 
the Indians, it would make a long record of 
inhumanity, and of course, with some acts of 
revenge from our people. 

There was a treaty made that the Indians 
should live on the small tracts of land left them 
without disturbance. ‘‘As long as the sun 
shines and the streams run,” but the sun and 
streams of this treaty have now vanished and 
we must pay for our lands. If we should take 
up arms and fight against the government of 
the United States for our lands, how long do 
you think it would take to destroy:us? 

The only thing left for us to do that we may 
live happily in the years to come, is to prepare 
ourselves so that we can live as the white 


out studying very hard. 





















Tho’ the rain may fall and the wind be blowing, 


Tho’ the cloudy sky is still cloudier growing, 


Glad to receive what my God has given, 


For I’ve never a want, but He attends it, 


The soft sweet summer was warm and glowing, 


I trusted Him when the roses were blowing. 


Small were my faith should it weakly falter, 


If I trust Him once, I must trust Him ever ; 


Through wind or storm He will leave me never. 


people, and adopt as our motto, ‘‘We must | You tell yourselves, with a good deal of satis- 
educate, we must educate, or we must perish.’’ | faction, that you never say what you are sorry 
I would encourage each individual of my | for a moment later. 

schoolmates to stick to his studies. The one, We do not hesitate to tell you that we think 
the two or the three years spent in school will | you have no reason to congratulate yourselves, 
be of more use to you in after years, than as| There is no more unpleasant member of a 
much time spent in wandering and doing little | family than the person who makes a practice 
work at different places. I suppose you some- | of indulging in the sulks. A hasty, ill-natured 
times have a feeling of discontent with this | speech is no worse than an ill-natured silence, 
school because students of other schools are | and the latter does not have the advantage of 
better qualified to do a certain thing or because | being soon over. The girl who comes down 
they speak the language better than we do. |to breakfast with the ‘‘glum air” more ex- 
It is true that this school is not conducted on| pressive than words, who sits through the 
such a scale, as some, but there is no school | meal without making- a remark, except to 
in the United States, or any other place, in| answer in monosyllables when asked a direct 
which we can be educated without working | question, has no reason to pride herself on her 
for it ourselves, and there is no sum of money ‘superiority to somebody else whu snaps and 
with which we can pay for an education, with- | scolds and is sorry. 

Do not confuse that golden silence, the re- 
I shall often think of you, and will be glad | sult of tact and consideration and sympathy, 


when I hear that some of you are taking the | with this other commoner sort whose root is 
examinations and graduating from this school. | selfishness, and which casts the shadow of 
To the officers of this school I would say, [; unhappiness wherever it grows.—Parish Vis- 
thank you for what you have done for me. 
appreciate very much the kindness I have re- 
ceived while here. 


I | itor. 





Rachel Chandler. 


Rachel Chandler, formerly Penfold was born 
in Guilford in the County of Surry. Her 
mother dying when she was young, subjected 
her to many inconveniences; but being fa- 
vored with an early visitation of Divine love 
she was preserved from the grosser pollutions 
of the age. By gradually submitting to the 
sanctifying operation of the Spirit of Truth, 
she was fitted for the work‘of the ministry, 
and diligently laboring to improve the talent 
committed to her trust, in due time became 
an able minister of the gospel, sound in doc- 
trine, rightly dividing the word of Truth ... 
And my heart beats warm, tho’ the winds may | Her ministry was attended with a lively demon- 

blow. stration of the spring from whence it flowed; 
and she was often favored with near access 
to the throne of grace in fervent supplication 
for the restoration of Zion to her primitive 
purity and beauty; and in commemoration of 
the Lord’s goodness to her through the various 

Now that the roses have ceased to blow, dispensations of his providence, would fre- 
Frail were the trust that now should alter, quently exhort the youth to remember their 

Doubting his love when the storm clouds grow! | Creator in the days of their youth, and dedi- 
cate the prime of their days to his service . . . 

She was long afflicted with a sore disorder, 
which rendered her incapable of traveling for 
a considerable time, but she constantly at- 
tended her own meeting, and when her ina- 
bility increased, the meeting was held at her 
house, where she frequently appeared in pub- 
lic testimony, under a living sense that the 
Lord had not forsaken her in this time of out- 
ward affliction... At one time, being in 
great pain, she said, ‘‘Oh! if 1 had my peace 
to make now, what should I do! It is enough 
WHEN SILENCE IS LEADEN.—Silence is not|to bear the infirmities of the body, without 
always golden. In fact we cannot think of | the load of a guilty concience.” She said that 
any metal sufficiently dull and useless to stand | her pain was often very strong, yet at times 
as a symbol for the sulky, depressing silence|she witnessed great sweetness, which sup- 
in which some young people indulge whenever | ported and enabled her to bear her affliction; 
anything goes wrong adding, a little of the balm of Gilead was very 

Some of you have the sort of tempers which | comfortable to her, and that she longed for 
flash like powder. You are always making an | the time to come when she might drink large 
effort to count ten before you speak, but all {draughts of water from the well of life. She 
too often your impulse is quicker than your | was several months confined to her bed, but 
thought. There is just a chance that those] bore her affliction with remarkable patience 
others of you whose temptation is in this line} and resignation, departing this life the Eigh- 
of sullenness rather than impatience, pride | teenth of the Fifth Month, 1765, aged forty- 
yourself on your superiority in this respect, | two, anda minister sixteen years. 


CONSECRATION. 
REBECCA NICHOLSON TAYLOR. 


And cold and chill is the wintry blast, 


And the dead leaves tell the summer is past ; 
My face I hold to the stormy heaven, 
My heart is as calm as the summer sea ; 


Whate’er it be. 


When I feel the cold, I can say, “ He sends it,” 
And his wind blows blessings, I surely know ; 


Bright were the blossoms on every bough ; 


I trust Him now. 


And his way is best, tho’ I stand or fall, 


He sends it all. 


Why should my heart be faint and fearing ? 
Mighty He rules above the storm ; 
Even the wintry blast is cheering, 
Showing his power to keep me warm. 
Never a care on my heart is pressing ; 
Never a care can disturb my breast ; 
Everything that He sends is blessing, 
For He knows best. 
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A brief memorial of the Lord’s gracious 
dealings with Rachel Chandler, written by her- 
self a few months before her decease and 
at her particular request communicated to 
Friends:—‘‘ When I consider the praise that is 
due to the Lord on account of his gracious and 
merciful dealings to my soul, I am inclined to 
say so much on his behalf to let mankind 
know, that He of his own free mercy first vis- 
ited my soul, when it was gone very far astray 
from the right path, and at about the seven- 
teenth year of my age, laid the axe to the 
root of the corrupt tree, and shook my sandy 
fuundation; so that my feeble building, ground- 
ed on profession and name, was made to tot- 
ter and I to cry out in the anguish of my 
spirit, ‘What shall I do to become what I 
ought to be, that so might obtain favor and 
peace with God!’ 

**Such was my sorrow night and day that I 
often wished I had never been born, or that 
I had died very young, before I had a knowl- 
edge of good and evil; for now that the book 
of the law was opened, the commandment 
came, sin revived that had been hid and cov- 
ered with a fig-leaf covering, and I died; and 
as one sensible of the Lord, I often cried, ‘O 
wretched creature that | am, who shall de- 
liver me from the body of sin and death?’ 

‘*Thus went I secretly mourning on my way 
for a long time, while my adversary laid many 
baits in my way to catch my unwary feet; yet 
whenever I yielded to the forcible power of 
conviction, though in ever so trivial things, | 
found peace. 

*‘But as I had gone a great way from the 
Father’s house, so I had a great way to come 
back and it took up much time for there was a 
long war between the house of Saul and the 
house of David; but blessed be God, the 
Father and Fountain of life, the house of Da- 
vid grew stronger as the house of Saul grew 
weaker, so that in time my enemies were dis- 
comfited and what I had seen and heard in 
secret at the bottom of Jordan and in the 
depths of the sea was 1 required to proclaim 
as on the housetop. 

‘‘This was so weighty an engagement that it 
took up much time to be fitted for, lest not 
being rightly prepared I should be drawn in a 
forward zeal to do that which was not required 
of me, as poor Uzza did, or being rightly an- 
ointed, yet through a forward mind to be do- 
ing, should hastily be drawn to offer saeri- 
fice before Samuel came. After repeated man- 
ifestations, and convincing circumstances had 
been afforded, yet the confirming evidence be- 
ing wanting, I durst not appear in public tes- 
timony for God, until Gideon like I had tried 
the fleece every way, by which the long for- 
bearance of the Lord was discovered to me- 
ward, who knew my withholding was not from 
obstinate rebellion but through fear of taking 
that on me which I was not called to, and 
that my desire in doing his work was that I 
might be his servant, and found answering the 
end for which I was made, that rightly im- 
proving my talent, I might at last have an en- 
trance into the joy of my Lord... 

**At length I gave up in great weakness and 
trembling to speak a few words in meetings 
in the twenty-sixth year of my age, and had 
great peace in so doing. Although I have 
never been called to much service, yet, having 
one talent committed to my trust, I have found 
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an absolute necessity. to improve the small 
portion of grace received, and also to watch 
and guard against temptations, which I have 
had my share of many ways, but find none 
more dangerous nor subtle than self, the most 
cruel foe of which I am more free to speak in 
order to inform others, that they may beware 
and not attribute that honor to self which be- 
longs to God. I have seen it in many shapes 
had many a combat with it and do rejoice in 
this, to see it under foot and the Lord to be 
uppermost. ‘There self is of no reputation; 
and that I may still witness this, that as my 
eye has been steadily fixed on my good guide, 
who first found me out when alone in a desert 
land, and a concern hath been raised to follow 
Him only in the way of his leadings, so He also 
may have the glory and praise in conducting 
me safely thus far on my journey through 
many difficulties and straits, which only to 
look back upon makes me shudder, insomuch 
that death appears a pleasant release from a 
world of trials and besetments, which while 
here we are liable to. I am ready to conclude, 
my work is almost done, my day nearly at an 
end, my sun nigh setting, in which the curtain 
of night will be drawn over my earthly taber- 
nacle; so that I suppose what I do, 1 had need 
to do quickly, for no device or work can be 
done when the spirit is departed. Therefore, 
having love to my fellow-citizens, as well as 
good will to strangers, I am willing for their 
encouragement to leave this small hint of the 
goodness of God to a poor worm, who am far 
from being able to speak one-half of what 
hath been done for me only that men may glo- 
rify God when they find my footsteps, and 
consider that, as weak as I have been, yet the 
great condescension of Divine wisdom and om- 
nipotence is such, that now being confined a 
prisoner at home by my incurable malady in 
the flesh, my spirit is at liberty to praise God, 
and give glory to Him, under a renewed sense 
that I have so far fought the good fight and 
have been hitherto helped to keep the faith. 
I feel peace to be my reward, which makes 
ample amends for all my sorrows, yea, and the 
presént pain. Hallelujah to God on high, 
peace on earth and good will to men, saith my 
soul. O let all cleave to Him as toa sure 
and certain guide who will not leave his people 
comfortless, blessed be his holy name! but 
will come again and cause them to rejoice, 
and their joy shall exceed the joy of harvest. 
RACHEL CHANDLER. 

HASTENING TO GET RicH.—Just following 
the close of the great stock panic Bishop Law- 
rence deprecated and sharply condemned the 
prevailing passion to get rich on the instant. 
Evidently having stock speculation in view, 
he described it as ‘‘vicious gambling’ and as 
‘*the symptom of a spirit pervading the com- 
munity,”’ the spirit of ‘‘unreadiness to work 
steadily for the legitimate reward of labor, 
unrest at the moderate and fair returns of 
capital, and making haste to get rich.”’ 

The bishop’s attitude on this question is 
one to be most highly commended. If, as is 
said by one newspaper, it is ‘‘an assault on 
the impulse that drives society ahead,” con- 
sidering that the ‘‘impulse” is not one that 
leads to happiness, or to high ideas, or to 
contentment, but on the contrary induces 
greed, with consequent unrest and impairment 
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of spiritual conditions, it is clearly contrary 
to the whole spirit of the Scriptures from 
Genesis to Revelation. And not only is this 
haste to acquire sudden riches condemned by 
the prophets and by the Prophet and King of 
us all, but the experience of mankind proves 
that the slow way of accumulating a compe- 
tency, if happily you can secure it, is far 
safer than the speculative way, the spas- 
modic way, the gambling way; indeed, the 
small returns obtainable from the best securi- 
ties of the world over supply practical demon- 
stration of the soundness of the principle as 
attested by the experience of mankind. 

The mad rush after wealth involves the 
setting up of a false standard, the plunging into 
temptation, if not the disintegration of the 
entire moral nature. Perhaps the finest test 
that can be made of character is the use of 
wealth gained, but not earned. While many 
would doubtless eagerly accept the bestowal 
and lightly assume the respunsibilities, the 
prayer of Agur still holds good in this twentieth 
century as when uttered over twenty-five hun- 
dred years ago—‘‘Give me neither poverty 
nor riches: feed me with the food that is 
sufficient for me, lest I be full and deny thee, 
and say who is the Lord? or lest I be poor 
and steal, and use profanely the name of my 
God.”—Christian Work. 

WHAT THE PLODDERS ACCOMPLISH.—If we 
were to examine a list of the men who have 
left their n.ark on the world, we should find 
that, as a rule, it is not composed of those who 
were brilliant in youth, or who gave great 
promise at the outset of their careers, but 
rather of the plodding young men who, if they 
have not dazzled by their brilliancy, have had 
the power of a day’s work in them, who could 
stay by a task until it was done, and well done: 
who have had grit, persistence, common sense, 
and honesty. 

It is the steady exercise of these ordinary, 
homely virtues, united with average ability, 
rather than a deceptive display of more showy 
qualities in youth, that enables a man to achieve 
greatly and honorably. So, if we were to at- 
tempt to make a forecast of the successful men 
of the future, we should not look for them 
among the ranks of the ‘‘smart ” boys, those 
who think they ‘‘know it all” and are anxious 
to win by a short route.—Success. 


Items Concerning the Society. 

A portion of the sub-committee of the Yearly 
Meeting set apart for service in the limits of Caln 
Quarterly Meeting proposes being at West Caln 
Meeting on First-day, the sixth of Seventh Month, 
at 10 A. M., and at an appointed meeting in Coates- 
ville, in the Methodist house of worship, at 7.45 
P. M. of the same day. 

The writer observes that in his item in our last 
week’s number that the reunion of the Wing family 
in Sandwich, Mass., and the Friends’ meeting 
whither the tribes went up on First-day, the word 
“testimony” is printed where it was intended to 
be “ testimonies.” He would be far from crediting 
the solemn covering of the meeting to any one 
“testimony of Truth” then delivered, or to any- 
thing lower than the spirit of the Master of As- 
semblies. 


Notes From Others. 


Christianity cannot be pronounced a failure in 
modern society till the whole gospel has been ap- 
plied for social healing. 


